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THE MIND’S FAMILIARITY WITH ITSELF 


T is frequently argued, more frequently asserted, and most fre- 
quently taken for granted, that mind is unlike every other 
known object in that in order to be known rightly it must know 
itself. In an earlier paper I undertook to discuss the mind’s hidden- 
ness from general observation; and to show that the difficulty under 
certain circumstances of knowing another mind lends no support 
to the contention that such knowledge is essentially impossible. In 
the present paper I undertake to discuss the accessibility of mind to 
itself; and to show that this accessibility, evident and important as 
it is, nevertheless lends no support to the contention that mind is 
known only in this way. As in the earlier paper, I shall present 
positive evidence of mind, and seek to guard it from misconception, 
hoping that the results on the whole will be constructive rather than 
critical. 

Before proceeding to more profitable considerations, I must refer 
briefly to the time-honored theory that the essential and indivisible 
essence of mind is explicitly discoverable in an introspective intui- 
tion. An appeal to intuition can not in the nature of the case be 
argued, but it is important to note the logic of such an appeal. It 
is not claimed that some observers find such a soul-element within 
themselves, but that such an element is universally present under 
the conditions of self-consciousness. It is not held to be an aberra- 
tion of mind, but the mental constant. The theory thus virtually 
rests its case upon concurrence of testimony. But to be convinced 
of the absence of such concurrence, it is only necessary to compare 
the evidence in this case with that which testifies to the quality of 
the color blue, or the relation of the tone to its octave. In so far as 
it affects this issue, Hume’s analysis has never been disproved. The 
neo-Kantian reply to Hume deals primarily with another issue. 
While it is doubtless true, as Kantians maintain, that synthetic cate- 
gories condition experience, it is a wholly different matter to affirm 
that such categories emanate from a subjective core of activity 
known in self-consciousness. The latter proposition appeals to pre- 

1Of. “The Hiddenness of the Mind,” this Journat, Vol. VLI., p. 29. 
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cisely the introspective experience which Hume denies. Without 
rehearsing this ancient controversy, let me conclude simply that I 
find all the circumstances in the case to demonstrate a misconception, 
and one which I hope largely to account for in what follows. I shall 
forthwith devote myself to what empirically and in detail a mind 
knows of itself. I shall attempt to show what specific advantages 
distinguish the self-knower from the general observer; and to 
determine whether these advantages justify the contention that the 
mind is really known only by itself. 

Common sense is characteristically equivocal in the matter. It 
is generally supposed that no one knows me as well as I know myself; 
but also that I am the last person whose judgment in the matter is 
to be trusted. Napoleon knew Napoleon better than did any one 
else, and yet it is quite possible that the historian is coming to 
know him better still. Napoleon may have deceived himself as to 
his real motives; or, through intense preoccupation with the matter 
in hand, have failed to grasp the contour and unity of his life. We 
can gather from such opinion only the tentative conclusion that an 
individual mind may be its own best knower in some sense, and at 
the same time be characteristically ignorant of itself in another sense. 
That such is in fact the case will, I believe, appear in the analysis 
that follows. And it will appear at the same time that the self- 
knower’s characteristic advantage does not lie in his understanding 
of what his or any mind really is, but only in the familiarity and 
convenience of his access to certain data. 

No one is so well acquainted with me as I am with myself. 
Primarily this means that whereas I have known myself repeatedly, 
and perhaps for considerable intervals continuously, others have 
known me only intermittently, or not at all. To myself I am so 
much an old story that I may easily weary of myself. I do 
weary of myself, however, not because I understand myself so well, 
but because I live with myself so much. I may be familiar to the 
point of ennui with things I understand scarcely at all. Thus I may 
be excessively familiar with a volume in the family library without 
having ever looked between the covers. Indeed, degrees of knowl- 
edge are as likely to be inversely as directly proportional to degrees 
of familiarity. Familiarity is arbitrary like all habit, and there is 
nothing to prevent it from fixing and confirming a false or shallow 
opinion. The man whom we meet daily on the street is a familiar 
object. But we do not tend to know him better. On the contrary, 
our opinion tends to be as unalterable as it is accidental and one-sided. 
Every one is familiar with a typical facial expression of the Presi- 
dent, but who will claim that such familiarity conduces to knowledge 
of him? Similarly my familiarity with myself may actually stand 
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in the way of my better knowledge. Because of it I may be too easily 
satisfied that I know myself, and will almost inevitably believe that 
my mind as I commonly know it is my mind in its essence. It can 
not be said, then, that the individual mind’s extraordinary famil- 
iarity with itself necessarily means that its knowledge of itself is 
exclusive or even superior. 

But let us examine this familiar self in its characteristic aspects. 
Weariness of self doubtless arises from the habit of self-consciousness. 
But one may also be weary of the company of one’s recurrent ideas 
and persisting memories; or of the ‘‘feel’’ of one’s body, especially 
if it be an ailing body. And one may be excessively familiar with 
one’s point of view, with the characteristic pettiness or angle of one’s 
outlook. Finally, there is a deeper and more fatal weariness that 
arises from repeated attempts to solve one’s personal problems and 
maintain one’s high resolves. I propose to examine these familiar 
selves in order to discover whether they are in fact anything more 
than familiar, and whether any one of them proves to be the only 
key to the nature of mind. 

1. Self-consciousness. I am inelined to believe that the promi- 
nence of this experience in traditional definitions of mind is due to 
the fact that it is characteristically habitual with philosophers. What 
but bias could have led to the opinion that self-consciousness is gen- 
erically typical of mind? Surely nothing could be farther from the 
truth. If self-consciousness means anything, it means mind func- 
tioning in an elaborately complicated way. It is a case of mind much 
as society is. One does, it is true, test one’s definition by applying it 
to complex and derivative forms, but one learns to isolate and iden- 
tify the object from a study of its simple forms. It would be con- 
sistent with general logical procedure, then, to expect to understand 
mind-knowing-itself only after one has an elementary knowledge of 
the general nature of mind and the special function of knowing. 
Surely in this respect, at least, philosophy has traditionally lacked 
the sound instinct that has guided science. 

But waiving methodological considerations, what is to be said of 
the cognitive value of my experience of self-consciousness? Suppose 
me to be as habitually self-conscious as the most confirmed philos- 
opher. Have I on that account an expert knowledge of self-con- 
sciousness? There could not, it seems to me, be a clearer case of the 
mistaking of habit for insight. Upon examination my experience of 
self-consciousness resolves itself mainly into familiar images, and 
familiar phrases containing my name or the first personal pronoun. 
If I am sophisticated I may have learned to say, I am I, cogito ergo 
sum, subject-object relation, or even I am my own other. But these 
phrases are perfectly typical of the fixed and stereotyped character 
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that may be’ acquired by a confused experience, or, indeed, by an 
experience that is nothing more than the verbal formulation of 
a problem. And the more fixed and stereotyped such experiences, 
the more their confusion or emptiness is neglected. This is the true 
explanation, I think, of what is the normal state of mind in the matter 
of self-knowledge. Your average man knows himself ‘‘of course,”’ 
and grasps eagerly at words and phrases imputing to him an esoteric 
knowledge of soul; but he can render no intelligible account of him- 
self. That he has never attempted; he is secure only when among 
those as easily satisfied as himself. 

Now is this not the very essence of intellectual complacency? 
Who is so familiar with farming as the farmer? But he despises 
the innovations of the theorist, because routine has warped, lim- 
ited, and at the same time intensified his opinions; with the con- 
sequence that while no one is more intimately familiar with farm- 
ing than he, no one, perhaps, is more hopelessly blinded to its 
real principles. Now it is my lot to be a self-conscious mind. 
I have practised self-consciousness habitually, and it is certain 
that no one is so familiar with my self-consciousness as I. But 
T have little to show for it all: the articulatory image of my name, 
the visual image of my social presence, and a few poor phrases. 
There is a complex state to which I can turn when I will, but it is a 
page more thumbed than read. And I am lucky if I have not long 
ago become glibly innocent of my ignorance, and joined the ranks of 
those who deliver confusion with the unction of profundity, and the 
name of the problem with the pride of mastery. No—so far I can 
not see that the royal road to a knowledge of self-consciousness has 
led beyond the slough of complacency. Either appeal is made to 
what every one ‘‘of course’’ knows, to the mere dogma of familiarity ; 
or stereotyped verbalisms and other confused experiences are solemnly 
cherished as though the warmth of the philosophical bosom could 
somehow invest them with life. I confidently believe that the prob- 
lem of self-consciousness will remain unsolved until the simpler 
problem of mind has been solved; and that this simpler problem will 
necessarily carry the investigator beyond his own domestic concerns. 
That which follows will, I trust, bear me out. Before proceeding, 
however, I must briefly mention two apparent difficulties which in 
principle have been already dealt with, but which the reader may 
associate primarily with self-consciousness. 

In the first place, it is doubtless true that only I can be self-con- 
scious of me. Your knowing of me is not self-knowledge. In this 
sense, then, you can not know me as I know myself.? But the diffi- 


2Can it be this that is troubling Dr. Rashdall when he says: “No knowl- 
edge of that person by another, however intimate, can ever efface the distinction 
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culty has disappeared in the stating of it; for it still remains possible 
for both of us to know me, and to know me equally well. 

In the second place, it is probably true in general, and certainly 
true in some eases, that my self-consciousness is more readily detected 
by me than by you. Although without knowing what it means, I am 
readily acquainted with the fact. For the general observer this is 
one of the peculiarly elusive states to which I have referred in an 
earlier paper.* And it also illustrates the superior convenience of 
introspection as a means of collecting mental content. By the autom- 
atism of introspection I am always more or less familiar with my 
states, and by the deliberate use of it I can verify and tabulate them. 
To the general consideration of this topic I shall now turn. 

2. Mental content. It is well known that much the most con- 
venient method of discovering what is in my mind is to consult me. 
I can affirm the fact with superior ease and certainty. At the same 
time, of course, I may be absolutely ignorant of the meaning of the 
fact. The subject of a psychological experiment is best qualified 
when he has no ideas concerning the nature of his mind. He is 
called on to affirm or deny knowledge of a given object, to register 
the time of his knowledge, or to report the object (not given) which 
he does know. The introspective accessibility of mental content 
refers, then, to an inventory that is preliminary to the study of mind. 

Suppose my mind to be an object of study. In the first place it 
is necessary to collect my past experiences. By the method of general 
observation this is not an impossible task, but an enormously difficult 
and complex one. It would require the patient tracing of my bodily 
movements and their environment, an investigation of the capacity 
and history of my nervous system, and an analysis of my interests. 
Such a study would in the end doubtless throw much light on the 
rationale of my experiences; but it is evidently a clumsy manner of 
simply collecting these experiences, in view of the much more con- 
venient method which is ready at hand. For I have myself been 
keeping a record of my experiences automatically, and by virtue of 
the capacity of recollection I can recover them at will. You may 
know these experiences, but you can not remember them exclusively 
and systematically. That method is reserved for the use of the mind 
that originally had the experiences. This does not mean that the 
facts can not be known except in so far as remembered by me. It 
would be absurd to say that the fact that I saw the King of Saxony 
between the mind as it is for itself, and the mind as it is for another”? Cf. 
“Personal Idealism,” p. 383. I have discussed this matter in principle in my 
paper on “ The Hiddenness of Mind.” 


*In that paper I have attempted to show that such data are not hidden 
from general observation in any absolute sense. Cf. “The Hiddenness of Mind.” 
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in the year 1903 is lost to knowledge except in so far as I can retro- 
spectively recover it. An observant bystander would have known it 
at the time; or it may be a matter of general knowledge. But the 
convenience afforded by my memory is apparent. For in this way 
I may recall and verify the experience in question, and thus secure 
something approximately equivalent to its empirical presence; and, 
furthermore, my memory preserves not only this, but also other 
experiences likewise mine, and so already selected and grouped with 
reference to a study of my particular mind. 

Or suppose that the study of my mind requires knowledge of its 
present content. I, who must in the nature of the case be having 
the object in mind, can have before me simultaneously the additional 
fact of its being in my mind. Such an introspective experience is 
commonly available, and is the simplest record of a complex datum. 
It is not a penetrating or definitive knowledge of the fact, but is a 
discovery of the fact. 

It is doubtless true, then, that the collection of the states of a 
mind is most conveniently accessible through introspection. But the 
superior or even unique accessibility of certain facts to certain 
observers is not unusual; indeed, it is a corollary of the method of 
observation. Every natural object has what may be called its cog- 
nitive orientation, defining vantage points of observation. Data con- 
cerning the surface of the earth are peculiarly accessible to man; 
and data concerning the twentieth century to those alive at the time. 
This does not mean that man knows the earth best, or that we of the 
present day know the twentieth century best. Still less does it mean 
that our knowledge is exclusive. It means only that we are so situ- 
ated as to enjoy certain inductive advantages. If a man were to add 
up his property as he accumulated it, he would always be in a posi- 
tion to report promptly on the past and present amount thereof, but 
it would not be profitable to argue that property is, therefore, such 
as to be known only by its owner. So any individual mind is most 
handily acquainted with its own experiences, past and present. The 
circumstances of its history and organization are such that without 
any exertion, or even any special theoretical interest, it is familiar 
with the facts. But this argues nothing unique or momentous. For, 
in the first place, introspection is not the only way of getting the 
data; in the second place, introspection merely reports these data 
without systematizing or defining them;* and in the third place, a 
similar convenience exists in the case of all objects of observation. 

* Introspection almost inevitably obscures the real nature of mind, because 


it tends to be distributive, and so to lose sight of the unity or formula of mind. 
I propose to return to this point in a later paper. 
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3. Proprio-ceptive sensations. I have already had occasion to 
refer to the general fact that identical objects, without prejudice to 
their neutrality in the matter, may be known by different methods 
of cognitive approach. That of which I am an eye-witness may in 
the end be better known by you who have to be guided by verbal 
testimony and circumstantial evidence. We are now to meet with a 
most striking illustration of this principle. Concerning certain hap- 
penings within my body, I am, so to speak, the only eye-witness. 
This circumstance plays a very important part in the unique self- 
knowledge imputed to the mind, and in particular, I believe, lends 
specious significance to the self-conscious and introspective experi- 
ences which have just been examined. Let us first set down the 
general facts in the case. 

In his ‘‘Integrative Action of the Nervous System,’’ Sherrington 
writes as follows: ‘‘Bedded in the surface layer of the organism are 
numbers of receptor cells constituted in adaptation to the stimuli 
delivered by environmental agencies. [These receptors the author 
calls extero-ceptors.| But the organism itself, like the world sur- 
rounding it, is a field of ceaseless change, where internal energy is 
continually being liberated, whence chemical, thermal, mechanical 
and electrical effects appear. It is a microcosm in which forces 
which can act as stimuli are at work as in the macrocosm around. 
The deep tissues . . . have receptors specific to themselves. The 
receptors which lie in the depth of the organism are adapted for 
excitation consonantly with changes going on in the organism itself, 
particularly in its muscles and their accessory organs (tendons, 
joints, blood-vessels, etc.). Since in this field the stimuli to the 
receptors are given by the organism itself, their field may be called 
the proprio-ceptive field.’” 

Now my body lies beyond the periphery of every other body, and 
can, therefore, be generally observed only by extero-ceptive organs, 
such as those of vision, touch, etc. But while I may also observe 
myself in this fashion, my proprio-ceptive field enables me alone to 
know my body through other means. There is no occult reason 
for this; it is a matter of physiological organization. I am sensible 
of interior pressure and strain, or of the motion and muscular control 
of my limbs, in a manner impossible for any other observer, simply 
because no other observer is nervously connected with them as I am. 
I alone can be specifically sensible of loss of equilibrium, because 
my semicircular canals, though visible and tangible to others, have a 
direct afferent connection with my brain alone. Most important of 
all in the present issue is the fact that I am sensible in a very com- 
plex way of states and changes in my alimentary, circulatory, and 
®*Pp. 129, 130. 
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respiratory systems. Here, again, I am possessed of sensations from 
which other observers are cut off for lack of certain nerve fibers which 
connect these organs only with my cerebral centers. 

Now what is the inference from these facts? In the first place it is 
to be observed that these sensations constitute knowledge of the body, 
and not of mind in the traditional sense. I have a species of cognitive 
access to the interior of my body from which all other knowers are 
excluded. My heart palpitates for me as it palpitates for no one else. 
But as it has never been argued that a physical organism is a thing 
known only to the mind inhabiting it, let us present the matter in 
another way. My mind contains sensations that can not be directly 
presented in any other mind. I alone ean find these sensations in 
the ordinary empirical sense. But does it follow that you can not 
know them? Now, firstly, there is nothing in the sensation that you 
can not know. The peculiar quality of heart-palpitation is known 
to you in another context, and likewise the bodily locality which 
makes it mine. These factors must, it is true, be put together by 
you, but the result is nevertheless knowledge. And secondly, there 
is nothing about the sensation that you can not know even better 
than I. If I were to follow up the mere presentation of the sensa- 
tion, and proceed to an adequate knowledge of it, I would necessarily 
rely on anatomical and physiological methods that have from the 
first been open to you. Indeed, here I am seriously embarrassed ; for 
as you are cut off from proprio-ceptive sensations of my bodily in- 
terior, so I am largely eut off from the extero-ceptive sensations 
which are much more indispensable to a knowledge of sense-structure 
and function. In short, there is a portion of my mind that is 
presented in a characteristic way to me alone. I alone can have 
proprio-ceptive sensations of my own body, and therefore I alone can 
be coincidently and simply aware of my having them. In order that 
you may know them it is necessary for you to use your imagination, 
or some other relatively elaborate process. 

Is this what is meant by saying that mind can be known only 
by itself? If so, then that contention loses all of its momentousness. 
For this is only a ease of a very common class. It may even be 
contended that all existent things are such as to be presented in- 
stantly and simply only to a privileged group of knowers. In so 
far as spacial, events can be sensibly known only by those who enjoy 
a certain definable proximity, and in so far as temporal only by 
contemporaries. But this does not withdraw them from the general 
field of knowledge. I must use my imagination to know what the 
East Indian may know by opening his eyes; but my knowledge may 
none the less exceed his. And furthermore, even if it were granted 
that proprio-ceptive sensations can be known only introspectively, I 
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can scarcely believe that those who emphasize the uniquely internal 
character of mind mean that the mind consists in a confused and 
partial knowledge of the interior of the physical body! 

A word more is necessary to show the full importance of the 
matter. The experiences on which we most rely for a knowledge of 
self contain a large admixture of proprio-ceptive sensations. This 
is true of the way ‘‘I feel,’’ whether well or ill, and notably of the 
deeper emotions. There is likewise a more or less constant experi- 
ence of my body in its normal state of vitality. Finally, the very 
act of self-consciousness is itself attended by characteristic sensa- 
tions due to bodily posture and respiratory changes. The presence 
of such sensations, diffused and blended, communicates to experi- 
ences of self a peculiar vividness and at the same time a complexity 
so bewildering as to be easily mistaken for unity. Thus we may 
now more justly understand the general import of self-familiarity. 
It is not only a habit, a stereotyped experience, but is also an inti- 
mate and, in respect of its given psychological form, an exclusive 
experience. But it stands condemned by these very characters. It 
is an accidental rather than an illuminating experience. For, on 
the one hand, it is arbitrarily fixed, prematurely coneluded, as is the 
case wherever mere repetition is relied on; and, on the other hand, 
it attaches a wholly unwarrantable significance to a partial and rudi- 
mentary function of mind, namely, its confused sense-knowledge of 
bodily states.’ 

4. Point of view. We have already, I believe, dealt in prin- 
ciple with the uniqueness possessed by an individual point of view. 

*I am making no explicit reference in the present analysis to feeling as a 
type of content, believing that I have virtually dealt with it in this paragraph 
and in that on desire and purpose. 

"I have here referred to proprio-ceptive sensations as belonging to one state 
with self-consciousness, assuming that the patrons of self-consciousness would 
apply that term only to my consciousness of my consciousness, as distinct from 
my body. But there is, I believe, a propriety not commonly recognized in 
regarding the proprio-ceptive experience as really a knowledge of self. For my 
proprio-ceptive experience is largely a knowledge of my organic action on the 
environment, and it is this action when construed in a certain manner that 
really constitutes my mind. What I mean will appear more clearly in the light 
of a paper entitled “ The Mind Within and the Mind Without,” which I expect 
shortly to publish. Cf. Sherrington, op. cit.: “The other character of the stimu- 
lations in this field (the proprio-ceptive) we held to be that the stimuli are 
given in much greater measure than in the surface field of reception, by actions 
of the organism itself, especially by mass movement of its parts. Since these 
movements are themselves for the most part reactions to stimuli received by 
the animal’s free surface from the environment, the proprio-ceptive reactions 
themselves are results in large degree habitually secondary to surface stimuli. 
The immediate stimulus for the reflex started at the deep receptor is thus sup- 
plied by some part of the organism itself as agent” (p. 336). 
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A point of view consists, so far as I can see, in a specific cognitive 
approach to a field of objects. It is a characteristic order of parts, 
belonging rightly to things, but selected by an individual knower’s 
serial approximation to their full being. Every knower enjoys 
initial advantages, or suffers initial disadvantages, that distinguish 
his march to truth. Now a point of view in this sense is given 
originally only once, and to the knower that defines it. Another 
knower must arrive at it mediately, and when thus arrived at it will 
be immersed in another like point of view characteristic of the 
second knower. Furthermore, mediate knowledge of a point of 
view is peculiarly difficult, and in point of precision doubtless 
humanly impossible. For these reasons the simultaneous intro- 
spective awareness that an individual knower may have of his own 
point of view is marked and prized. But no new principle is 
involved. The exceptional knowledge which I have of my point of 
view reduces to readiness of access. It does not follow that I alone 
know my point of view, or even that that I know it well. Indeed, 
the very fact that I occupy my point of view, though it promotes 
familiarity with it, is otherwise prejudicial to my knowledge of it. 

5. Desire and purpose. Finally, I am familiar with my own pro- 
pensities. In so far as I am reflective, my impulses and ideals are 
repeatedly the objects of my contemplation and scrutiny. They are 
defined, adopted, rejected, or reaffirmed in every moral crisis. But 
just as certainly as this self-experience is more crucial and profound 
than the types already discussed, so certainly is it even less inac- 
cessible to the intelligent observer. My interests are the defining 
forms of my life. In so far as they move me they can not be hidden 
away within me. They mark me among my fellows, and give me 
my place, humble or obscure, in the open field of history. It is pos- 
sible, doubtless, to emphasize the introspective factor of desire. But 
desire in so far as content, has already been dealt with in principle; 
and desire as only content, is not desire at all. Desire as moral, as a 
form of determination, belongs not to the domestic mind, but to mind 
at large in nature and society. 

To these or like factors we may, I think, reduce the mind’s cele- 
brated knowledge of itself. It appears that the mind is familiar and 
intimate with itself to an extraordinary degree; but this familiarity 
and intimacy, once circumstantially accounted for, is as much a 
symbol of confusion and bad habit as it is of knowledge. What 
exclusiveness it has it owes not to its insight, but to its incipiency 
and arbitrariness—so far is it from constituting a final revelation 
of truth. 


RALPH Barton PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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INEFFABLE PHILOSOPHIES 


EMPERAMENT~—reason: romanticism—rationalism—these rep- 
resent an inevitable dichotomy in the history of human culture. 
We have esthetic and artistic activities, and we have the procedure 
of natural science and of mathematics, the impartial analysis of 
‘‘things as they are.’’ These differences of point of view, far from 
being superficial, pervade all provinces of cognitive endeavor, and 
even philosophy has to reckon with them. For they are sufficiently 
baffling to give rise to the problem of philosophic methodology. 
That the method of philosophy is that of logic, of articulate 
thought, and of a corresponding coherent formulation, no one, philos- 
ophers will say, has ever doubted. The fact is, however, that rep- 
utable philosophers have, in practise, often shown themselves blind 
to this elementary requirement. Many a philosopher might as well 
have called his work a work of art, a lyric poem, or an unfinished 
drama, as to have called it a philosophic system. For many a system- 
builder has forgotten the simple truth that although various things 
in life are neither coherent nor articulate, philosophy can not be one 
of those things. 


Philosophie systems of to-day are many and varied. The academic 
air swarms with isms—subjectivism, materialism, monism, pluralism, 
idealism, realism, pragmatism. In the presence of this overwhelming 
array, how shall we discriminate between good and bad systems? 

We must evidently adopt some basis of classification. Accord- 
ingly, we shall examine some types of philosophic systems, rather 
than distinct ‘‘isms,’’ with the aim of testing their logical status. 
From this point of view types of philosophy will fall under two 
mutually exclusive classes, that we shall name, respectively, the 
effable and the ineffable. By the term ‘‘ineffable’’ we shall mean 
something much more radical than incoherence or self-contradiction. 
For a philosophy that does not logically cohere as a whole may yet 
involve a set of fundamental principles or propositions which are 
logically unassailable, and may require only the weeding out of a 
few supposed deductions in order to become completely coherent. 
Even the extreme case of a philosophy, nearly all the propositions of 
which are contradictory to its first principle or principles, is still not 
in the category of the ineffable, for although each of these proposi- 
tions, in order to become a logical deduction from the fundamental 
premise or premises, would have to be decidedly remodelled, it may 
yet be true that the fundamental premises logically allow of rational 
deduction. Not so with the ineffable philosophy. Here we are 
denied the pleasure of asking whether any given proposition does or 
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does not cohere with the fundamental premises, for it is the essence 
of an ineffable system to be based on premises which, for whatsoever 
reason, lead to no logical deductions, and which thus render the ques- 
tions of coherence, incoherence, consistency, and contradiction alto- 
gether meaningless. 

It will be observed, then, that in the examination of types of 
ineffable philosophy the one thing of prime importance for our in- 
vestigation is the fundamental proposition, or set of propositions, 
on which such philosophies profess to be based. For until we have 
ascertained whether these fundamental propositions allow of any 
logical deduction—until we have assured ourselves that they are 
effable—it is idle to inquire whether this or that particular part of 
the philosophy coheres with, or contradicts, these fundamental 
premises. 

Psychologically and physically speaking, we may, to be sure, 
‘‘deduce’’ from ineffable premises all kinds of propositions, and 
construct all kinds of systems. Logically, however, such ‘‘deduc- 
tions’’ are meaningless; they are voces preterea nihil. For an 
assemblage of words which, in the strict logical sense, allows of no 
deductions, neither is nor contains a proposition, and it is meaning- 
less to speak of such an assemblage of words as the basis of any 
philosophy. In short, an ineffable philosophy is one which, when 
taken with logical seriousness, condemns us to silence. If it is 
considered as an appeal to the reason, we find that no appeal has 
been made. 

To the examination of some broadly representative types of con- 
temporaneous ineffable systems we now proceed. 

I. Illusion philosophies.—‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all knowledge is 
vanity. Only in the evanescent immediate is there a glimpse of the 
eternally real.’’ This is the cry of the illusion philosophies. With 
varying nuances, these illusion types range from the most orthodox 
mysticism of the Hindu to the perceptual and subjective philosophies 
of the present hour. And of them all out and out mysticism is the 
frankest. 

For his frankness we must admire the mystic. To him the world 
is somehow one; but this final oneness he can only feel. ‘‘Only in 
the immediate that has no beyond .. . is the reality. .. . Or, to 
repeat the Hindu phrase: That art thou. That is the world. That 
is the absolute.’’ In other words, ‘‘ Reality is that which you imme- 
diately feel when—thought satisfied—you cease to think.’ This 
philosophy is thus open and straightforward. The mystic knows 
perfectly well that any statement concerning his reality is only 
illusion, Maya, an annihilation of that which can not be a matter of 


1 Royce, “ The World and the Individual,” Vol. I., pp. 82, 83. 
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discourse. In short, mysticism is the frankest case of ineffable 
philosophy. 

Of other illusion philosophies, far less inclined to face their 
inevitably mystical implications, modern theories furnish striking 
examples, and with some of those we shall presently deal. For the 
moment let us note the confession of an expounder of Hegelianism. 
Says McTaggart, in the closing sentence of his ‘‘Studies in the 
Hegelian Dialectic,’’ ‘‘ All philosophy must be mystical, not indeed in 
its methods, but in its final conclusions.’’ And in the last paragraph 
of his ‘‘Studies in Hegelian Cosmology,’’ we find the complacent 
statement that ‘‘the conclusions of this chapter are, no doubt, fairly 
to be called mystical.’’ These and numerous other instances demon- 
strate that even in highly constructive systems of to-day mysticism 
enters as a dominating ingredient. 

That the very foundation of such philosophies lies in ineffability 
is too evident to require comment. For, granting the primary 
assumption of the illusion philosophies—seriously granting that the 
realm of discourse is the realm of illusion—it follows that from such 
a realm nothing articulate follows. No proposition that the illusion 
philosopher utters is either consistent with his fundamental postulate 
or contradictory to it; it is meaningless; it is not a proposition. 

II. Transformation philosophies.—That reason ‘‘transforms’’ 
objects, that processes of thought distort reality, is the underlying 
motive of various philosophies. 

Of such philosophies neo-Fichteanism and absolute voluntarism 
are typical. Reality, these declare, is something which we must feel, 
experience, appreciate, evaluate. Reality must be lived; it can not 
be described and analyzed. For the world of discourse is only an 
‘imitation of an imitation.’’ The world of propositions is only a 
‘‘transformation’’ of the real. And the last word of philosophy 
must be not a logical proposition, but a conviction, an attitude—not 
a facet, but an act. 

Thus neo-Fichteanism, thus all philosophies for which, as for 
that of Rickert, the ‘‘ought’’ is logically prior to all other concepts. 
These philosophies imply that as far as possible we must strip our 
conceptions of all logical content; that at any point where we are 
manipulating things logically, we have not yet reached the heart of 
reality. This is the principle of transformation. In addition, these 
philosophies generally involve also the doctrine of abstraction, which 
declares that objects of discourse are only abstractions from the full 
reality, and are thus not true of reality. 

Are these theories logically tenable? 

When we recollect that, rightly understood, abstraction is a 
legitimate process, and means only that not the whole, the totality 
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of anything, but definite components of it are under consideration, 
we perceive how fallacious it is to suppose that because thought is 
an abstraction, that is, deals with components of reality in a definite 
way, it is, therefore, to be condemned as ‘‘mere’’ abstraction and 
transformation, and to be contrasted with truth. Assuredly if this 
argument holds for thought, it holds likewise for feeling and volition, 
for they, too, are, in the proper sense of the term, abstractions from 
the total. 

It should furthermore be observed that by abstraction, by logical 
isolation, we do obtain truths—truths which, to be sure, may in many 
eases happen to be quite unimportant. Their unimportance, how- 
ever, should not blind us to the fact that qua truths they stand on 
the same level as the ‘‘highest’’ moral and religious truths. Or 
perhaps these unimportant propositions are not true because they do 
not represent the complete truth about an object? In that case, the 
principle of abstraction merges with the principle of completion, 
which will be examined in the next section. 

Apart, however, from the doctrine of abstraction, the key-note 
of the philosophies under consideration lies in the principle of trans- 
formation. And this principle is so similar to the theory of the 
illusion philosophies that, but for the introduction of the factor of 
abstraction, the ineffability of the transformation philosophies would 
be glaringly manifest. For from their fundamental principle they 
reason out the conclusion that reason can never get hold of reality. 
They arrive thus at the philosophical assertion that there can be no 


philosophy. For to maintain that the last word of philosophy must , 


be not a proposition, but an attitude, a conviction, is to maintain that 
there can be no last word. In other words, it is to revert to a form 
of mysticism. And as in the case of the mystic, so in the case of the 
transformation philosopher, his ineffable foundation is no foundation. 

That the illusion and the transformation types of philosophy are 
truly ineffable is patent to all who take sufficient trouble to under- 
stand those systems. The transformation philosophy, to be sure, is 
far more pretentious than the illusion type, and is equipped with a 
subtler technical apparatus. Fundamentally, however, one is as 
ineffable as the other. 

**Ah, but you do not really understand us,’’ the illusion and the 
transformation philosophers will exclaim. And upholders of all sorts 
of varieties of ineffable experience will accuse us of a ‘‘narrow intel- 
lectualism.’’ Mystics and Fichteans alike will warn us that we are 
trying in vain to span the continuous and incommunicable reality by 
means of discrete and effable reason. 

To all such philosophers our rejoinder may be stated in brief: 
Just as we can not lift ourselves by our bootstraps, so we can not 
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consistently employ reason to prove the viciousness of reason. Hence, 
if for these philosophers reason is a solvent of reality, let them hold 
to their reality and eschew the unrealities of reason. And relin- 
quishing the use of reason, they will necessarily give up all preten- 
sions to philosophy. For philosophy, whether good or bad, whether 
desirable or undesirable, whatsoever its relation to reality, is forever, 
and forever must be, effable. 

We have now to examine a type of philosophy which has at the 
present moment an enormous prestige, a type which implicitly and 
explicitly has proclaimed itself as the very acme of the articulate and 
the effable. We hope to show that it, too, is thoroughly ineffable. 

III. Completion philosophies.—All or none is the motto of 
another type of ineffable philosophy, a type which we may call the 
completion philosophy. We refer to the well-known theories which 
assert that we can not know or understand a component without 
knowing and understanding the whole to which it belongs. This is 
the tenet of most absolute idealisms. 

The essence of the contention of these absolute philosophies is 
that facts are so linked together that unless we somehow embrace 
the totality of the infinite chain, we have no knowledge at all. For 
fact A is logically linked by innumerable relations with fact B, and 
B with C, and C with D, and so on, interminably. Knowledge, then, 
must be the complete, the entire body of knowledge. 

To state the same thesis in another form, we are confronted by 
the problem of the nature of knowledge. Is knowledge transmuta- 
tive or additive? Additive knowledge is that which may be perfect 
knowledge of a part even though incomplete as knowledge of the 
whole. It allows for additions and supplementations without at any 
point becoming non-knowledge merely because it has suffered such 
addition. At any given stage it consists of a certain amount, and, 
at a later stage, of that amount plus a further increment. Trans- 
mutative knowledge, on the other hand, is the kind which may at 
any moment lose its validity as knowledge—that is, which may be 
transmuted by some higher point of view into non-knowledge. Ac- 
cording to this theory, therefore, inasmuch as we, finite human be- 
ings, can not know everything, inasmuch as we can not place our- 
selves at the viewpoint of the absolute knower, we do not truly 
know anything. 

On one or the other of these theories as to the nature of knowl- 
edge great philosophic systems have taken their stand; on the op- 
posing theory they have generally heaped abuse. Rarely, however, 
has either camp recognized the fact that we are involved in a problem 
of pure logic—a fundamental problem as to the nature of relations. 
And the evident failure to cope with the logical difficulties at issue 
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is not lessened by the fact that the upholders of transmutative 
knowledge have often maintained their theories with all the subtle- 
ties of the dialectician. 

In our endeavor to understand this crucial epistemological prob- 
lem, let us meet the completion philosophers with their own method, 
with the same formal logic.? 

The transmutative theory of knowledge asserts that nothing is 
wholly true excepting the whole truth; and therefore isolated truth— 
for example, any logical proposition—ecan be true only in the sense 
that it forms a part of the system which is the whole truth. But, 
even in this limited sense, isolated truths can be only more or less 
true, for when they are deprived of some aspects which make them 
a part of the whole truth they are changed from what they were in 
the total system. The truth, then, that a certain partial truth is a 
part of the whole truth, is itself a partial truth, and therefore can be 
only partially true. Hence we can never say with entire truth, This 
is part of a truth. Result: Everything which can be said about a 
partial truth is itself only a partial truth. And if no partial truth 
is entirely true, it is not even entirely true that no partial truth is 
entirely true. 

Dropping this extreme formalism, we may say in brief that if we 
seriously grant the fundamental premise of the completion phi- 
losophers, it follows that on the basis of this premise we can no more 
declare of any given proposition that it is true, than we can declare 
that it is false. For example, the proposition ‘A is B’’ is not 
entirely true, since it has been isolated from the total system of 
truth. On the other hand, it is not entirely false, since it does find 
some place in the total system of truth. It contains, therefore, some 
aspects which are partially true and some which are partially false. 
Which of its aspects are partially true and which are partially 
false only the absolute knower knows. For us, finite beings, the dis- 
crimination of these aspects is forever an impossible task. Let us 
now consider any other proposition, such as ‘‘M is N.’’ Concerning 
the truth or the falsehood of this proposition we know, according to 
the completion philosophies, precisely as much and precisely as little 
as we know in the ease of the proposition ‘‘A is B.’’ That is, we 
know that the proposition ‘‘M is N”’ is not entirely true and is not 
entirely false, and that it contains aspects which are partially true 
and aspects which are partially false. Which are the partially true 
aspects and which the partially false ones, again only the absolute 
knows. And this is exactly the extent of our knowledge regard- 

*The following single paragraph is a condensed statement of some of 


Bertrand Russell’s arguments in his article “On the Nature of Truth.”  (Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1907, N. S., Vol. VII., pp. 28-49.) 
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ing the truth or the falsehood of any other proposition, even in- 
eluding the contradictory of our first proposition ‘‘A is B,’’ namely, 
‘‘4 is not B.’”’ With reference to the truth or the falsehood of this 
proposition we can again only repeat what we have said with refer- 
ence to the proposition ‘‘A is B.’’ Neither of these is entirely true 
or entirely false, and each of them is partially true and partially 
false, and this is all that a strict construction of the completion 
principle permits us to say. For in this pair of propositions, as in 
any other pair, only the absolute can sift out the partially true 
aspects from the partially false ones. To us any proposition is 
logically on a par with any other, even including its contradictory. 
In fact, on strictly completion grounds we can not validly speak of 
the contradictory of a proposition. It follows, therefore, that a 
sincere and consistent adherent of the completion philosophy may at 
pleasure replace in his system any proposition, such as ‘‘A is B,”’ 
by any other, as, for example, ‘‘K is L,’’ or by their contradictories, 
“A is not B,”’ “K is not L,’’ and be logically not a whit the 
worse off. 

A philosophy, however, based on a fundamental premise which 
permits us to replace indiscriminately any proposition by any other, 
or by its contradictory, is strictly a philosophy in which any proposi- 
tion is logically as good as any other, and therefore no proposition is 
logically good for anything. For where everything can be asserted 
indifferently, nothing can be asserted differently. And unable to 
assign any meaning to truth and falsehood, such a philosophy can 
consequently formulate no true propositions. It is, therefore, in- 
effable. 

Thus the fundamental premise of the completion philosophies, of 
the absolutisms of all shades and varieties, is its own reductio ad 
absurdum. 


Illusion, transformation, completion—these are types of con- 
temporaneous systems which are neither mutually exclusive nor 
severally exhaustive, for the spirit of ineffability in philosophy is 
subtly pervasive. In the very heart of these systems lurks the 
repudiation of reason. For on the basis of their own initial prin- 
ciples they can formulate no true propositions. They can predicate 
with validity neither truth nor falsehood. They are ineffable. 


Henry M. SHEFFER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Principles of Secondary Education. Cuartes De Garmo. Vol. II. 
Processes of Instruction. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. 
Pp. 200. 

Education has still to fight for recognition as a subject of serious 
scientific study, and the fate of a new book by a leader in the field becomes 
in consequence a matter of more than common interest to protagonists 
of the cause. I may be pardoned, therefore, if in writing of Professor 
De Garmo’s original and important undertaking I stray somewhat from 
the confines of a conventional review. The god of limits will have his 
full due, perhaps, if I first endeavor to present in brief the contents of 
the recent volume, and venture a humble opinion of its worth. 

A word, however, as to its place and scope. It is the second in a 
series of three, which are to cover every phase of secondary education 
(the high-school period of our public system). The first volume, which 
‘appeared in 1907, dealt with the studies; the present volume deals with 
processes of instruction—methods of teaching; the third is to deal with 
processes of training. The aim and the plan of the series are admirable; 
and every student of education must rejoice that Professor De Garmo has 
set himself to this task. Education is progressing very properly accord- 
ing to the Spencerian formula—continuous differentiation of function in 
a constantly growing unity, and a study which serves to define the work 
of a part in its organic relation to the whole is heartily to be welcomed. 
This the present volume should help to do, by discussing the special na- 
ture and functions of the teaching process in the high-school period. 

Professor De Garmo says in his preface: “It is to the new method of 
Bacon, refined, corrected, and supplemented by the older method first fully 
described by Aristotle, that the world owes its present condition and rate 
of progress. By whatever path he may prefer, the teacher must go back 
to these primal sources of thought and efficiency for his teaching models, 
because there are no others. This volume seeks in due measure to accom- 
plish for the young teacher what Mill and Jevons and Mach have done 
for the man of science; namely, to impress upon him the few but vital 
mental processes that alone lead to enduring results.” 

The book is in two parts: the first discusses the “Scientific Basis for 
High-School Methods”; the second, “ Scientific Method in High-School 
Instruction.” The first part deals in order with the acquisition of facts, 
the explanation of facts, and forms of solution for the problem; it is an 
admirably lucid account of the ways in which the mind works in attain- 
ing knowledge—a purely logical discussion, but enlivened by concrete 
instances and well-selected historical illustrations. 

The second part deals first with the educational status of the high- 
school pupil; here in eight pages Professor De Garmo has stated sig- 
nificantly and precisely the conditions which control the teacher in 
organizing his material. An immature mind; a body of knowledge 
already well authenticated, well developed; why not simply store the mind 
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with the knowledge? Because in adult life men and women must know 
how to use their knowledge, and because they must have power to acquire 
new knowledge. Hence the pupil must be led constantly to apply what 
he has been taught; hence teaching must not be telling, but a process 
wherein the pupil gets at his own truth under direction. As the mind of 
man must work in the discovery of truth hitherto unknown, so the mind 
of the child must work in the personal rediscovery of the truths men have 
already mastered. No power of thought can otherwise result. But thus 
to rediscover the whole body of known truth is impossible in the time 
allowed; therefore in each subject the teacher must select the typical, 
important, “developing” facts, concepts, and principles, and direct the 
activity of the pupil upon these as upon problems to be solved. I know 
of no clearer, simpler, or more cogent presentation of the necessities of 
the educative process as they affect its subject-matter. One can only re- 
gret that just at this point there is no discussion of how the pupil is to 
get at the problems;—on the basis of his own motives, or by coercion of 
the teacher; as an individual merely, or as a member of a group; to 
supplement a lack felt in his own experience, or to get ahead in the course 
of study? Professor De Garmo may intend to treat these questions in 
his third volume, but he ought here, I think, at least to have foreshadowed 
his views, for formal method is but an incident in the teacher’s task of 
organizing the experience of the pupil, and the way in which the pupil 
is to get at his problems, deal with them, and test his results is on every 
count more important than the organization of the subject-matter itself. 

There are but two methods for the discovery of truth, as the preface 
intimated, the inductive and the deductive. In each, as the pupil must 
use it, there are three stages: the processes of apperception, or the ac- 
quisition of the facts with reference to the problem to be defined; the 
processes of thought, or the explanation of the facts—the solution of the 
problem (as a problem of discovery); and the processes of application, 
drill in the use of knowledge. The Herbartian “formal steps” are here 
plainly indicated; but Professor De Garmo is not narrowly Herbartian in 
insisting that method shall always be inductive. He recognizes distinctly 
a “deductive approach” in which facts are acquired to test hypotheses 
framed in advance upon principles already known. 

A separate chapter is wisely devoted to the application-step in method, 
the step most frequently and disastrously ignored in high-school instruc- 
tion. A passage from this chapter (p. 157) affords a convenient summary 
of Professor De Garmo’s formulation of scientific method in the high 
school: “ Among the most familiar and most practised forms of applica- 
tion as a stage of method are those almost universally used in teaching 
mathematics and languages. Authority, observation, and experiment, 
here as elsewhere, furnish the data; inductive or deductive reasoning 
leads to their comprehension in the form of definition, cause, classifica- 
tion, or of generalization as seen in the theorem, rule, formula, principle, 
or law; while application tests these conclusions on new data, and extends 
them to a multitude of new cases, thus greatly enriching the content of 
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knowledge, strengthening the grasp of fundamentals, and most important 
of all, lifting insight to the plane of efficiency.” 

The book closes with an interesting chapter on combinations and 
variations of the two fundamental methods. The style is clear and 
pleasing; when need be, powerful. The method of the book itself is pre- 
dominatingly deductive. The stage of application is provided for by 
topics for discussion; but hardly any of the distinctions to be learned are 
presented in problem form: the book itself, that is, does not completely 
provide for that process of instruction which it recommends. 

So far the contents of the book; an opinion of its worth, in the light 
of its purpose, will be still within the limits of a review. The young 
teacher should find it highly profitable, but difficult. It will give him a 
logical basis to which he may refer many problems of class-room pro- 
cedure; but he will need to apply himself conscientiously to the topics 
for discussion if he is to retain the logical distinctions of the book “ for 
ready reference,” or to make them his, as the preface hopes, to such an 
extent that he proceeds upon them instinctively. For the book confines 
itself strictly to the logical point of view; it deals with universal precon- 
ditions for the sequence, form, and arrangement of subject-matter in a 
lesson. The concrete situation which the teacher is to face is used lav- 
ishly for illustration, but it does not furnish the point of departure for 
discussion of the problems in method; and the book omits too often any 
discussion of how differences in aim in different schools and in different 
subjects will determine methods and the selection of topics. These things 
the young teacher ought to know: if he is to teach physics in a general 
high school, German in a commercial high school, or English in a classical 
high school, he ought to know how the aims of all education, the aims of 
his sort and stage of education, the aims in his subject—how they will all 
affect his choice of topics and the combination of methods which he must 
use. He ought to know, also, how his method is to differ from the 
method of the elementary school from which his pupils come; but this, if 
I remember right, Professor De Garmo mentions, casually, but once. In 
short, the book loses in value because it approaches its subject almost 
wholly from the side of the concept: it presents clearly, completely, and 
attractively the logical basis of the teaching process wherever that process 
becomes in any degree scientific; but the living institution with which 
the book is supposedly concerned, the American high school (now so much 
the storm-center of educational conflict) is not constantly and concretely 
present in its pages, and its mission remains, therefore, partly unfulfilled. 

This leads me at length to the digression for which I first sought 
sanction. I would urge upon education, namely, that same policy which 
Professor James has urged upon philosophy—the approach to all its 
problems from the side of the concrete conflicts of experience. I am not 
enamoured of philosophical programs based on pragmatism; indeed, I 
hold that the concept must play a nobler réle in the discovery of truth 
than the percept; but theoretical problems first become vital issues when 
they are crystallized in conflicts of practise, and they are best approached 
from the side of those conflicts. This is just now particularly true, 
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moreover, of education; especially of secondary education; and for two 
reasons. It is true in the first place because education has to fight a 
tendency, at times almost perverse, towards dogmatic assertion that the 
subject offers no material for truly scientific study. College instructors, 
who deal with high-school problems constantly (in the matter of entrance 
examinations), are often the worst offenders here. They cling to the old 
half-truths: Teachers are born, not made; and A teacher need only know 
his subject—experience will solve all his difficulties in method and man- 
agement. They see—particularly if they are members of teachers’ asso- 
ciations for advancement of the work in the several subjects of the high- 
school curriculum—they see the real problems of high-school method in 
process of constant discussion. They do not see that these problems 
involve, or lead out into, larger problems of educational theory; they do 
not see that the concrete conflict and the theoretical issue must be worked 
out together, one in the light of the other. And the academic remoteness 
of even worthy pedagogical productions does nothing to enlighten them. 
In the second place, educational theory ought to keep close to the prac- 
tical issue because the practical issue is just now so momentous. If 
theory is worth anything as a guide to conduct in school affairs, now is 
her chance to prove it. From the kindergarten through the university 
there is educational war, with the battle-center in the high school. 
Thoughtful people everywhere are giving earnest consideration to the new 
plea for vocational training in adolescence; they look to the educational 
expert for light. Men who have never read a page of pedagogy, but who 
must shape school policies in great cities, are willing to listen to any one 
who can really inform them. Educational theory has nothing to lose, not 
even in normal classes, by ceasing to be esoteric and by giving up its own 
terminology. Like philosophy and religion, it must speak to all cultivated 
men in the language of their common world. Pragmatism has made us 
realize this much, at any rate. 

I regret, therefore, that so valuable a book as Professor De Garmo’s 
“ Processes of Instruction ” should have so little bearing on present issues. 
In the preface occur these words: “ We should not . . . try to distinguish 
between cultural and non-cultural instruction. ... Culture and discipline 
are ... the inevitable concomitants of all good instruction... .” This 
I hold to be true, and of great consequence; but I wish most heartily that 
Professor De Garmo had pointed the moral for the American high school. 
Miss Susan E. Blow has done for the kindergarten, the most highly pro- 
fessionalized department of our public-school system, a service yet to be 
done for the elementary school, the high school, and the college: she has 
shown in her “ Educational Issues in the Kindergarten ” how differences 
in practise are connected with differences in principle, and how principle 
and practise stand or fall together. Educational theory will come into 
its own when it tries harder to do what economic theory is beginning to 
do—apply to the actual issues in every part of its field. 


Henry W. Howumes. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. V. Edited by Cart Emin 
SeasHorE. Monograph Supplements to Psychological Review, Vol. 
IX., No. 2, June, 1908. Whole No. 38. Pp. 148. Baltimore: The 
Review Publishing Co. 

The latest monograph supplement to the Psychological Review con- 
tains a set of studies from the psychological laboratory of the University 
of Iowa. First in the volume is an investigation of “The Perimetry of 
the Localization of Sound,” by Daniel Starch; the second article is on 
the “ Transference of Training in Memory,” by George Cutler Fracker; 
the last, on “The Effect of Practise on Normal Illusions,” is by many 
hands—the measurements having been made by Edward A. Carter, Eva 
Crane Farnum, and Raymond W. Gies, the whole investigation planned 
and written up by the first of those just named, and the introduction and 
summary contributed by C. E. Seashore, the editor of the volume as a 
whole. 

The study on localization of sound is a continuation of an investiga- 
tion published in the “ University of Iowa Studies in Psychology,” 1905. 
It takes up in detail certain problems suggested by that investigation. 
A sound objectively uniform in intensity, it had been noticed, seemed 
nearer and louder in some directions than in others. To measure the 
extent of this variation in apparent intensity and apparent distance is 
one of the problems of the present investigation. An apparatus was used 
that was capable of producing a sound variable in intensity according to 
definite units. The chief parts of the apparatus were an electric fork of 
100 v.d., driven by a current of three amperes and three volts which were 
kept constant throughout the experiments, and a Seashore audiometer, 
an instrument devised for the purpose of controlling and measuring the 
intensity of sound. “The scale of intensities, which rises from one to 
forty, is based on the psychophysical law, so that the ratio of any two 
successive increments on the scale is psychologically the same.” With 
this apparatus the threshold of hearing was determined for each observer 
when the sound came from different directions around his head. The 
threshold was taken to measure the apparent intensity, and the apparent 
distance was regarded as a function of this intensity. The experiments 
were made on eight persons, and 700 determinations were made in each 
direction. 

The experiments show that sensitiveness of hearing is keener to sounds 
coming from the side of the head than to those from front or back. 
Sounds of objectively equal strength consequently appear louder and 
nearer when coming from a point in the aural axis than when located in 
any other direction. The ratio of sensitivity of the side to front or back 
is the same, irrespective of the absolute threshold—approximately 3: 4. 
The experiments also show that there are two types of observers, those 
whose threshold is lower for frontal sounds and those whose threshold is 
lower for sounds from behind. There was no marked difference in the 
results when the observers heard with only one ear. Discrimination 
between different intensities in the same direction is of about the same 
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fineness whatever the direction may be, but pitch discrimination is 
decidedly poorer at the sides than in front or back. 

Another series of experiments was undertaken to determine the influ- 
ence of quality of sound upon its localization. The sounds of a singing 
flame, Galton whistle, tuning-fork, telephone, mere noises, and the human 
voice were used. The richer and more complex sounds, such as the human 
voice, noises, and telephone sounds, were localized much more accurately 
than the comparatively pure tones of the singing flame and of the fork 
and resonator. Localization by one ear was considerably poorer than by 
two, the region of greatest accuracy being on the side of the hearing ear, 
and the poorest on the opposite side. Angular differences of direction are 
overestimated in front and underestimated on the sides. Dr. Starch pro- 
poses to amend the accepted intensity theory of localization by recognizing 
the part played by quality. Monaural localization would be impossible if 
it depended upon the binaural ratio of intensity alone, and binaural local- 
ization would be much poorer than it is. “The traditional intensity 
theory is in the main correct, but quite inadequate. We must add to it 
the qualitative elements and the monaural quantitative elements. These 
two have coordinate value with the binaural ratio in the auditory percep- 
tion of direction.” 

The second investigation reported in this volume, by Fracker, has to 
do with the question to what extent training of the memory with one sort 
of facts improves it for facts of another kind. Eight observers submitted 
to the training course, which consisted in memorizing the order in which 
four tones of different intensities were given. At the beginning of the 
course they were tested for their ability to memorize (1) two stanzas of 
poetry, (2) the order of four shades of gray, (3) the order of nine tones, 
(4) the order of nine shades of gray, (5) the order of four tones, (6) the 
order of nine geometrical figures, (7) the order of nine numbers, (8) the 
extent of arm movements. At the close of the course they were again 
tested. Four other observers took the tests, but not the training. Mr. 
Fracker comes to the conclusion that the trained subjects showed greater 
improvement in the final tests than did the untrained. He averages the 
gains of the trained eight in each test, and the gains of the untrained 
four, and compares average with average, showing a difference in favor 
of the trained eight for each test. If, however, record be compared with 
record, it is possible to match, from the tables submitted, nearly every low 
figure by one of the untrained four with an equally low one for the same 
test by one of the trained eight. Another finding of the investigation is 
that improvement in the tests was in many cases greater than in the 
training series. This would seem to indicate a very great degree of trans- 
ference, but the significance of this result is somewhat clouded by the fact 
that the four who had no training are also shown to have improved (Table 
ITI.). The introspective notes of his subjects give the author good 
ground for observing that transference, in their cases, depended upon 
“the nature of the imagery employed in practise, rather than upon any 
other factor.” These introspections confirm Professor James’s remark 
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that “all improvement of memory consists in the improvement of one’s 
habitual methods of recording facts.” 

The experiments of the last study in this volume were made on the 
illusion of the length of a cylinder, the T-illusion, the Mueller-Lyer illu- 
sion, and the illusion of distance between circles. The subjects were taken 
through a course of training in each illusion with a view to determining 
whether continued observation and study of the illusion would cause it to 
diminish. The investigation showed that so long as the observer has no 
knowledge of the existence of the illusion it persists with undiminished 
force. There were no exceptions to this rule. Those who have a knowl- 
edge of the illusion are less likely to decrease the illusion by practise if 
they are capable of maintaining a “ perceptual attitude.” One who knows 
the illusion can learn to make proper correction for it in a judgment. 
“Such correction process is at first focal in consciousness, but soon be- 
comes so automatic that the closest introspection may not trace the cor- 
rection process involved in the form of an allowance for the illusion.” 
This study contains many interesting observations of details. 


A. Lirsky. 
New YorK CIty. 


The Problem of Form in Painting and Sculpture. Apotr HILDEBRAND. 
Translated by Max Meyer and Robert Morris Ogden. New York: 
G. E. Stechert & Co. 1907. Pp. 138. 


This first English edition of Hildebrand’s monograph will make more 
accessible to students a famous and valuable contribution to esthetics. 
The work is translated into clear and agreeable English. (There is, how- 
ever, a serious typographical error on page 61 which makes some seven or 
eight lines quite unintelligible.) It contains thirty illustrations and a 
portrait of the author, and is prefaced by a short biographical sketch of 
the author. Although the first German edition appeared in 1893 and the 
English translation is now more than a year old, one may, perhaps, be 
forgiven for indicating something of the contents. 

The artist must make his composition look, not as a group would in 
stereoscopic vision, but as it would look if projected at a distance and 
hence flattened into a plane. This is the visual projection or Fernbild 
of which Hildebrand makes so much. Further: “ The value of a picture 
does not depend on the success of a deception, as does the popular value 
of a panorama, but on the intensity of the unitary spatial suggestiveness 
concentrated in it.” “The aim—the presentation of a general idea of 
space by means of a visual perception—is the same for painter and 
sculptor, and the work of each is directed by the same subjective require- 
ments, however different may be their means of representation.” Objects, 
he says, must be arranged in unified planes or layers of space as in relief- 
work. The third dimension is represented by a series of these layers one 
behind the other. 

Discussing “Form as Interpretation of Life,’ he says that a great 
many expressive movements or gestures are not available for art because 
they do not lend themselves to clear visual impressions. “The artistic 
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unity of a group never depends on a relationship of parts resting solely 
on the functional or dramatic motive of the piece. What holds it together 
is rather its assertion of an ideal spatial unity in contrast with the sur- 
rounding space.” 

The book ends with a chapter on “Sculpture in Stone” which dis- 
cusses the difference in the process of artistic imagination which arises 
from cutting a statue out of stone instead of modelling it in clay. It is 
an interesting addition to the psychology of imagination. 

Kate Gorpon. 

WINNEBAGO, WIS. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1909. Change and 
the Changeless (pp. 1-22): H. A. Overstreet. — Reality must be conceived 
as both changeless and changing. Change as hitherto condemned is of 
the type that disintegrates or augments. Creative work (complete self- 
expression) is a type of change that gives worth to personality and can 
be predicated of a perfect being. The Interpretation of the Apology 
(pp. 23-87): THEoporE pE Lacuna.—Plato’s purpose was not merely to 
describe a dramatic episode. The “ Apology” is a defense of the philo- 
sophical life. It was written at a period of greater maturity than has 
generally been supposed. Some Notes on the Evolution of Religion (pp. 
38-47): Irvine Kinc.- The evolution of religion has been supposed to 
follow a determinate course through certain stages in a particular order. 
There is no reason to take this program seriously. The form of a people’s 
religion depends on physical conditions and community interests. The 
Todas have lost their old religion and are evolving a new one appropriate 
to their present occupations. The Third International Congress of Philos- 
ophy (pp. 48-58): A. C. Armstrone.— Philosophy seemed to be no longer 
on the defensive. It was generally felt that philosophy has a mission in 
connection with the general culture of the age. Especially noteworthy 
was the tendency to emphasize the selective, volitional, personal factors in 
thought and existence. There was great interest in pragmatism. The 
paper of Professor Schiller aroused a heated discussion. Reviews of 
Books: James Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece: Paut SHoREY 
H. Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism: E. G. Spau.p- 
Inc. O. Ewald, Kants kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkennt- 
mistheorie und Ethik: B. H. Bove. E. B. Bax, The Roots of Reality: 
A. O. Lovesoy. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Bordeau, J. Pragmatisme et modernisme. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1909. 
Pp. vii + 236. 2.50 fr. 


Crozier, John Beattie. My Inner Life. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1908. Pp. xiv + 288; ix + 288-562. 
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De Backer, P. Stanislaus. JInstitutiones Metaphysicae Specialis; tomus 
quartus: Theologia Naturalis. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie. 
1908. Pp. 306. 

Hermont, P., et Van de Vaele, A. Les Principale théories de la logique 
contemporaine. Paris: Felix Alean. 1909. Pp. 303. 5 fr. 

Hubert, H., et Mauss, M. Mélanges @histoire des réligions. Paris: 
Felix Alean. 1909. Pp. xlii+ 236. 5 fr. 

Leblond, M. A. L’Idéal du xix® siécle. Paris: Felix Alean. 1909. Pp. 
x-+ 328. 5 fr. 

Pratt, James Bissett. What is Pragmatism? New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1909. Pp. xii+ 256. $1.25 net. 

Tisserand, Pierre. L’anthropologie de Maine de Biran. Paris: Felix 
Alean. 1909. Pp. xi-+145. 10 fr. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Nation for February 18 prints the following letter concerning 
manuscripts and pamphlets bearing on the life and philosophy of Leib- 
nitz: 

To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Several years ago the International Association of Academies 
commissioned the Academies of Paris and Berlin to prepare a complete 
edition of the works of that “mathematician, philosopher and uni- 
versal genius, Leibnitz.” At that time the academies issued an appeal 
to the possessors or administrators of the public and private archives, 
libraries and collections of Europe, with the request that they 
would search out and calendar and describe all the material in 
their hands which might prove to be of value for the projected 
edition. It either did not then occur to the scholars concerned that there 
might well be hidden in the public and private collections of the United 
States a very considerable amount of such material; or else they as- 
sumed that there was none. During a long experience as secretary of the 
American Oriental Society, I had abundant opportunity to learn that the 
number of scattered Oriental manuscripts in the United States was so 
large as to be well worth cataloguing, and this wholly apart from the very 
important collection of Arabic manuscripts at Yale, and of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit manuscripts at Harvard. Considering all this, and also the 
American habit of travel, and the readiness and ability of Americans 
abroad to buy things of historic interest, it is much more than probable 
that well-directed inquiries among American collectors and librarians 
would not be unfruitful, if duly made on behalf of the Leibnitz project. 
Several days ago there came to me a letter from the secretary of the 
Royal Prussian Academy, Professor Hermann Diels, requesting that in- 
quiries of the kind just indicated might be set afoot by me. In his name, 
accordingly, and on behalf of the academies concerned, I beg that you will 
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give due publicity to this letter, which recites their wishes. The ap- 

pended list specifies the things that will be useful. Information con- 

cerning their existence and whereabouts is what is in the first instance 

asked for, and such information may be sent to me, or, if the sender pre- 

fers, to the secretary of the Academy, Professor Diels, No. 120 Pots- 

damerstrasse, Berlin, W. 35. Cuartes R. Lanman. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY, February 5. 


List oF Papers AND Prints Retatina To LEIBNITZ 


(1) Manuscript works (essays, memoranda of any kind) which are 
known or supposed to be from the hand of Leibnitz. Manuscript letters 
known or supposed to be from or to Leibnitz. Manuscript works or let- 
ters by or to or from persons who stood in personal relations with Leib- 
nitz. (2) Collections of manuscripts of the period 1664-1716, not yet 
properly examined or calendared, among which there might well be pieces 
falling under head 1. (8) Printed books in which are found manuscript 
notes or dedications or the like from the hand of Leibnitz. (4) Other 
printed matter of the period 1664-1716, whether (a) works of which 
Leibnitz is the known or supposed author, or (b) letters of which Leibnitz 
is the known or supposed sender or receiver (such as those “ De la tolér- 
ance des religions” or the like). (5) Broadsides or pamphlets of the 
period 1664-1716. 


Tue following summary of the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on 
February 1 is from the Atheneum for February 13: “The meeting took 
the form of a ‘Symposium,’ to which Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, Mrs. Sophie 
Bryant and Mr. G. R. T. Ross contributed papers. The subject discussed 
was ‘The Place of Experts in Democracy.’ Dr. Bosanquet dealt with 
Plato’s criticism of democracy. The distinction between the specialist 
expert and the expert in statesmanship was touched upon. Next the 
discrepancy between Plato’s caricature of democracy and modern demo- 
cratic constitutions was pointed out. There is no reason against finding 
the analogue of what we call democracy in the spirit of Plato’s perfect 
state. That is characterized by three important principles, viz. (1) every 
creature in the commonwealth is to have a right and duty that satisfies 
its nature; (2) the career open to the talents; (3) the equal utilization of 
the abilities of the two sexes in public functions. Democracy, like the 
Platonic state, does not forbid a highly autocratic administration by the 
right person, but this is not a specialist; at least he is one whose speciality 
is to be a ‘consummate artificer of freedom.’ Thus the conflict between 
the doctrinairism of the mere specialist and the ignorance of the layman 
is to be reconciled. Mrs. Bryant divided the experts connected with gov- 
ernment into three classes: (1) the rulers, (2) specialist advisers, (3) execu- 
tive officials. The conflict between different classes of specialists was dealt 
with. Mrs. Bryant preferred to assimilate modern democracy to the type 
of the ‘mixed State’ in Plato’s ‘Laws’; yet in Plato we miss sufficient 
guidance as to the means by which his experts are, in the first instance, 
selected for special education. In the modern state selection and train- 
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ing are, for the most part, phases of a single process. Competition for 
distinction in local government paves the way for fitness to enter parlia- 
mentary life, and within this sphere selection and education go hand in 
hand. Mr. Ross criticized the assumption that the selective experience 
which rulers undergo must necessarily produce the best type of experts 
in governing. It is often held that democracy leads to the predominance 
of the mediocre. There are reasons, however, for rejecting this doubt, as 
no real democracy can survive which does not secure the service of men 
of exceptional talent. Democracy also requires the high development of 
the political intelligence of the governed. The theory that democracy 
means mediocrity is supported by an illusion to which artists are specially 
susceptible. The anti-democratic thought of Nietzsche is a case in point.” 


Proressor W. Rinceway delivered his anniversary address as presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Institute on January 26, on the subject “ The 
Relation of Anthropology to Classical Studies.” The following sum- 
mary is from the Atheneum: “ Professor Ridgeway pointed out the re- 
sults that had followed from the use of the anthropological method in the 
study of the classics. Subjects which had long been obscure, or which 
had given rise to wild speculations, took upon themselves in the light of 
anthropology a clear meaning. For example, Aristotle’s account of the 
origins of Greek Society—an account which had long perplexed scholars 
—can be explained by comparing it with institutions still surviving 
amongst primitive peoples; but it is only of recent years that any such 
comparison has been made, or such an explanation given. It is, however, 
not only in the domain of sociology or religion that such a comparative 
method is of service. The art of the Greeks, for example, can be shown 
to have been at one time in a stage comparable to that of the modern 
savage, from which it has directly developed. Again, a knowledge of 
anthropology will be of great service to an intelligent understanding of 
classical literature. The attacks which have been made on classical 
studies, and especially on the teaching of Greek, are in great measure due 
to the classical scholars themselves, who by their pedantry and their in- 
difference to scientific method have caused the reaction which has set in 
_ against these studies. But if ancient literature and history are studied 
in the light of anthropology, much that was obscure will be explained, 
much that was imagined to be erroneous will be found to be true. To 
help to make the classics live is the part of anthropology.” 

M. Henri Porncatré became a member of the French Academy on Jan- 
uary 28, succeeding Sully Prudhomme. The address of welcome, a eulogy 
on the new member, was pronounced by M. Frederic Masson. M. Poin- 
caré replied at equal length. 


It is reported that Eduard Zeller during the last years of his life wrote 
out his reminiscences, intended for his intimate friends only, and which 
are now to be printed, but not published. 

It is reported that Professor Hugo Miinsterberg will publish this 
spring a work entitled “ Psychology and Crime.” 





